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New Publication 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE NEGRO 
IN AFRICA AND AMERICA 


By Monroe N. Work 
715p. $12. Also sold on the service basis. 


6¢] BELIEVE,” writes Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, the famous educator, “that 

Mr. Work’s Bibliography of the Negro in. Africa and America will prove 
a valuable book of reference for all university, college and public libraries, and 
that students of social conditions in Africa and the United States, especially 
those concerned with that most complicated of all social problems, the race prob- 
lem, will find it absolutely indispensable. It is a monument of which any man 
or any race may well feel proud.” 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY is to furnish an accurate and comprehen- 
sive handbook of the titles and authors of valuable books, pamphlets, and articles 
from periodicals on the Negro in Africa and America. These references also 
furnish sources of information on the various problems created by his presence 
in these two continents in close proximity to people of other races. The book 
is a select reference bibliography on the Negro with more than 17,000 entries 
covering the most worth-while publications in different languages issued before 


1928. : 


THE NEEDS OF THE STUDENT of history and the other social sciences have been 
kept constantly in mind. With this object in view the material has been grouped 
under two main divisions, namely, “The Negro in Africa,” and “The Negro in 
America,” while each of these sections has been further subdivided, so that 
there are in all some 74 carefully classified chapters. With the aid of this Bib- 
liography the student can find without difficulty the most valuable works that 
have been written on any subject in connection with the development or experi- 
ence of the African or American Negro. 


THE COMPILER OF THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY is one of the most distinguished living 
scholars of the Negro race. Mr. Work is editor of the Negro Year Book, Di- 
rector of the Department of Records and Research at Tuskegee Institute, and 
a member of several national sociological and economic associations. He has 
spent approximately a quarter of a century in the preparation of this volume. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL LIBRARY’ 


By Frances Hobart 
Secretary, New Hampshire State Library Commission 


N speaking of the small library, what I 
I steal say will apply to the smallest library, 
since there is so much difference of opinion 
as to what constitutes a small library. 

The human elements of any library are 
three :—the readers, the library trustees, and 
the librarian. 

The readers may be divided approximately 
into juveniles, readers for recreation, and 
readers for information. 

Of work for juveniles there is no end, but 
at least these things should be done; the 
children’s books should be separated from 
books for adults, they should be shelved in 
a room or a corner by themselves easily ac- 
cessible to the children and one-third of the 
year’s money should be spent for children’s 
books. 


Let youth be served 

Since children are the citizens of tomorrow, 
and since the taste for good reading must be 
formed young if at all, whatever else is 
neglected the children should be well served. 
To teach how to read without teaching what 
to read is to put a dangerous tool into un- 
skilled hands. It is better to read nothing 
at all than something harmful. I would have 
children read not more, but better books. 

If the librarian is not adapted to story tell- 
ing, and many are not, it is better that she 
invite other people to take turns in doing it. 
One or two grades of children at a time are 
easier to hold than an assortment of grades. 
A speaker in costume always pleases the chil- 


* Notes from a talk at the winter meeting of the League 


December, 1927. 


dren. One small library that I know has had 
particularly successful story hours conducted 
by two men, one entrances the children by 
tales of the early history of the town, the 
them poetry and something 
about its authors. 

If all the schools in the township do not 
have libraries of their own, it is the duty of 
the librarian to send each term to such schools 
books that will connect with the school work 
—like travel for geography classes, 
historical tales, attractive edi- 
standard juvenile fiction, poetry, 

health, games, art, handicrafts, 
nature, and “easy” books for the youngest 
readers. In some states annual aid from the 
state is conditioned partly on such service to 
schools. Having got the collection ready the 
superintendent of schools may often be relied 


other teaches 


books 
biographies, 
tions of 

books on 


upon to transport the books to and from the 
schools. 


Recreational reading 

Let no one feel that the recreational read- 
ing that the library furnishes is that much 
waste. Such fills a legitimate need in the 
lives of people who are for various reasons 
debarred from active participation in more 
strenuous amusement. Those who are ill, old, 
lonely, unpopular, disabled or poverty-ridden 
must get much of their amusement from 
books. Many a person has kept his sanity in 
times of trouble by resting and diverting his 
mind by means of light fiction. A woman 
once wrote a librarian “If you never do any- 


of Library Commissioners; Chicago, 
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thing more to entitle you to enter Heaven 
than what you did for me in saving my reason, 
at a time of great trouble, when you sent 
me books, the pearly gates will open wide for 
you.” Another woman living in a lonely place 
said that all in life she had to look forward 
to was the postman and the library books. 
You all remember what joy Baldassarre ex- 
perienced when he found that, after all else 
had been taken from him, his ability to read 
Greek was returning, a symbol of sanity. 


Small towns crave thrillers 


It is the people in the small communities 
leading monotonous lives that crave the 
thrillers in fiction. It is not in New York 
City that the wild “penny dreadfuls” are pop- 
ular as reading matter. One gets thrills 
enough there in everyday life and reads more 
for relaxation than excitement. There the 
new American reads serious things for he is 
anxious to get ahead, to know ways and 
means of doing things and he knows the 
struggle for existence is keen. He wouldn't 
waste his time on the shoddy thrillers that 
attract the small-town person. Once a teacher 
said to tiny Isaac “Why do you memorize 
the tables of statistics in the back of the big 
geography?” “It might be useful to know 
sometime” replied he, and some years later 
Isaac was honor man when he was graduated 
from one of the four best medical colleges 
in the country, having, after grammar school, 
earned his way unaided. 


In a state prison library the Essays of 
Henry Ward Beecher was one of the most 
popular books. The inmates had found life 
too full of realism to enjoy light fiction. I 
am convinced that the reason so many senti- 
mental over-emotional tales are popular with 
staid middle-aged matrons is that they like 
to read about the emotional experiences in 
life of which, rightly or wrongly, they be- 
lieve themselves to have been cheated. 

One rather unusual thing to interest people 
in better reading has been tried in a town 
twelve miles from a railroad. That is read- 
ing aloud to adults in the library. This was 
done occasionally on an evening or a Sunday 
afternoon before the fireplace, when a man, 
whose name would be widely familiar if men- 
tioned, read selections from prose and poetry, 
something solid and something funny to 
whoever drifted in. 


Informational reading 

As Mr Wright of Kansas City has so well 
said, even the smallest library should provide 
for informational reading or reference work. 
Men in that town may be scarce or unlettered 
but the library should have something for 
a poultry-raiser, a garage man or any one 
engaged in small-town industries. A _ for- 
eigner who can not read will enjoy pictures 
of his native country. The poultry-man will 
be interested in pictures of different breeds 
of hens, in new kinds of hens’ nests, in de- 
vices to prevent a hen from eating her eggs 
and such practical things. New wrinkles in 
automobiles and road maps catch the garage 
mind. A minister once found in a small li- 
brary not only the receipt for making grape 
juice but a crate of grape juice bottles for 
containers. This is just as legitimate refer- 
ence work as supplying a quotation from 
Shakespeare. 

One of the most successful librarians | 
ever knew began her experience in a small 
town where the library appropriation was 
$500. By systematically surveying the needs 
of the men of the town and then selling the 
library idea to them, in ten years the appro- 
priation had multiplied ten times with no spe- 
cial drives for funds. The service was such 
that when it came appropriation time the town 
fathers said “How much will you need to run 
the library next year, Mrs. Barney?” She 
would give the estimate and the amount would 
be voted without further parley. 


The best publicity agent 

Good service is the best publicity agent. 
All the advertising schemes known can not 
take the place of satisfied borrowers. The 
best way to get appropriations increased is 
to show the taxpayers that they are getting 
the worth of their money and that the library 
is run on a business basis. To serve every 
section of the district taxed, either by 
branches, deposit stations or deliveries always 
prevents opposition to raising more money 
for the library. 

A book wagon for each township is my 
ideal of adequate service. I have seen it 


tried in a tiny township of less than a thou- 
sand souls with surprisingly good results. 
Philanthropists who wish to try new schemes 
for public service should be interested in this. 

That the women’s clubs should be sup- 
plied with material for papers and the school 
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students with debate material goes without 
saying. 

The world is teeming with free or small- 
cost reference material on all live subjects. 
No library is too poor to afford the postal 
card that will bring a bushel basketful of 
free material on house building or pamphlets 
on Australia. A biographical dictionary of 
who’s who in the world, living or dead, can 
be built up simply by mounting on waste 
cards or slips of a uniform size the portraits 
and brief sketches of noted people that ap- 
pear in so many papers and pamphlets daily. 


The trustee 


The second vital element is the trustee. As 
back of every great institution we find the 
personality of some great soul, so back of 
every successful library there is at least one 
master mind that plans, foresees and carries 
out. 

The trustees attend to the income of the 
library, usually light, heat, rent, repairs, build- 
ings and grounds, and they hire the libra- 
rian and janitor. If more income is needed 
the trustees should be the ones to agitate 
to get it. They should meet regularly, at 
least once in three months, better once a 
month, and should always keep the librarian 
informed of how much money there is to be 
spent so that she can wisely plan her requests 
and expenditures. Usually the librarian se- 
lects her own assistants and often engages 
them. The trustees have to account to the 
municipality and to the state for funds spent 
and it should be a solemn duty to spend 
every penny of the appropriation each year 
unless funds are being accumulated for some 
specific reason—as a library building. To 
turn back a balance into the town treasury 
of unspent library money is one of the best 
ways known to prevent increases in appro- 
priations. The policy that applies to an in- 
dividual, to save for old age, has no place 
in an institution. The sooner library funds 
are spent for legitimate needs the sooner the 
mental equipment of the community increases. 
Nor should the trustees hamper the libra- 
rian in good work. If she is not competent 
to run the library she should be discharged 
and a new librarian secured, but for both 
trustees and librarian to attempt to run the 
library on different policies invites disaster. 
Incidentally a board of five library trustees 
is better than a larger or a smaller number 





for many reasons which I will not enumerate. 
Indiana seems to have solved the trustee 
problem in its Trustees’ Library Association 
better than any other state I know. 


Building a new library 

If a new library building is to be erected 
the trustees should seek advice from experi- 
enced librarians on the interior accommoda- 
tions and the estimates of capacity for books. 
Practically every architect estimates incor- 
rectly the number of books that shelving will 
hold. I have seen hundreds of such libraries 
too small for present needs when the books 
are first moved in and without the common- 
est, most necessary conveniences for holding 
supplies or furthering efficient library work. 
If a librarian wanted to build a house he 
would consult an architect but when does an 
architect consult a librarian before he at- 
tempts to draft plans for a library building? 

Public, trustees and librarian—the librarian 
counts three-fourths of the institution. The 
librarian either makes or mars the service. A 
few books administered by a person who 
knows books and gets the right book to the 
right person is a vastly superior arrangement 
to many books presided over by an unfit per- 
son. It seems to be getting more and more 
difficult to get persons who do know books. 

I think the library schools are making a 
great mistake when they omit entrance ex- 
aminations to their schools and accept a col- 
lege diploma instead. Everybody familiar 
with colleges knows that a boy or girl may 
be graduated from college knowing nothing 
about books. Tutors, ponies, borrowed note 
books, pulls, and downright cheating make 
that all too easy. Let the schools require 
college degrees if they wish but let them re- 
quire also entrance examinations. It will be 
difficult enough then to be sure of securing 
students who are really versed in books. 

The time is coming, and rightly, too, when 
librarians will be obliged to hold certificates 
of fitness as teachers now must have. Such 
an important matter as the control of one 
of the most important aids to mentality in 
a town should not be left to chance or an 
ignoramus. The smaller the town the more 
it needs an upbuilding force in its library 
lest it becomes extinct entirely as some small 
towns have already become when their few 
inhabitants left and the land went back into 
forest preserve. 








Where the County system fails 


I have no doubt that the County library 
system solves problems for the states that 
have level land, strong county organization 
and much territory still without library privi- 
leges. But the County system is not to be 
considered in states already well filled with 
town libraries, with millions of dollars tied 
up in endowments and bequests for buildings 
and funds, wit’: very little county organiza- 
tion and str township control, with a 
topography th... requires a journey in three 
counties to get around the lakes and moun- 
tains to cover one county, and with impas- 
sable snowbanks or back roads in winter. 


Thus we return to the smallest town with 
its one lone librarian, probably untrained, 
possibly poorly educated, though not always. 
In some places one could say “This librarian 
is unfit. Discharge her and hire another.” 
but there are towns where there is no other 
person available for the job at the price the 
trustees are able to offer. Then it is Hobson's 
choice and the best we can do is to send that 
librarian to the Library Summer School and 
improve her as far as possible—both in her 
background and knowledge of technicalities. 
If she can be persuaded to go year after 
year she becomes at least enthusiastic and 
anxious to serve her public. That, with oc- 
casional correspondence courses, is the best 
we can do for the older woman when she is 
the only person available for the job. 


The young girl who plans to enter library 
work without adequate education, training or 
experience, we can and should freeze out as 
soon as possible. If she can not, or will not 
get the training she needs, divert her to nurs- 
ing, domestic science, tea rooms, stenography, 
or marriage—whatever she is fitted for, but 
don’t allow any more useless people to be- 
come librarians, even in small libraries. 


Certificates for libraries 


One plan that I think will solve many dif- 
ficulties, especially the one of making trus- 
tees see where their library lacks, is a certi- 
ficate of approval for libraries—not libra- 
rians. In New York and some other cities 
certain restaurants display with pride a 
framed notice “Approved by the State Board 
of Health, etc. etc.” I have been working 
on a plan by which this idea can be adapted 
to libraries. Then we shall be able to ex- 
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plain to trustees why their library can not 
have a certificate—it is below standard. 


Qualifications and duties 

The librarian of the smallest library should 
be capable of making simple author, title and 
subject cards for the catalog for which the 
state organizer may have assigned the sub- 
ject headings. For if ever a library needs 
subject cards it is the small one that has 
limited means and resources. 

Her records should be such that she can 
ascertain at any moment how many books 
the library has and has had, where each one 
is, how many books of fiction, non-fiction and 
juvenile are circulated each day and year, 
and how many borrowers there are. 

She should attend all library meetings with- 
in her district and means. 

The janitor work is not in her province. 
Any librarian who will tend fires, sweep and 
dust (except under unusual conditions) is 
making a mistake. Her time should be spent 
with the books and the readers, on things 
the janitor can not do. Nor should she do 
fancy work or sewing in library hours. 


The librarian ought to be competent to se- 
lect the books purchased. When she is not 
a book committee from the trustees assists 
her. Certainly she should order the books. 
Bargain and second-hand catalogs should be 
her daily disease—catalogitis Anatole France 
calls it. By carefully watching the “remain- 
der” lists and patronizing the many reliable 
second-hand stories it is possible to make a 
little money go a great way. Asking for 
gifts for the library is no disgrace—for the 
institution the librarian should be a bold beg- 
gar. She should know too that books pub- 
lished by the school text publishing houses 
should be ordered direct from those pub- 
lishers in order to get the greatest discount, 
and that books just out cost more than they 
will cost later; that re-sewed bindings for 
standard fiction are the most economical pur- 
chase, that reprint editions are best for fic- 
tion of ephemeral value, and that some of the 
banned books were put in that class because 
they were stupid and not selling well, so 
somebody interested bought their advertise- 
ment hy getting them banned. She should 
know where to borrow books that her li- 
brary cannot afford to buy, where to dispose 
of books she does not need, and that it takes 
a bibliographer to discard old books wisely. 
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THE COMMUNITY THAT WOULD 
HAVE A LIBRARY 


By Reba Wakefield 
Librarian, Hamline Branch, St. Paul Public Library 





Betty Jean, a neighborhood doll, sits in the store window of the Hamline Branch Library in St. Paul, 


inviting the children to come in and read. 


LMOST twenty years ago a few for- 
A ward-looking persons decided that their 
community in St. Paul should have a library. 
A deposit station was procured from the Pub- 
lib Library and housed in a millinery shop, 
the shop-keeper being paid by the library on 
the basis of one penny per book circulated. 
This deposit of books was moved from place 
to place until 1914, when the Mothers’ Club 
of a nearby school came to the rescue. They 
rented and furnished two rooms. A larger 
collection of books was secured and _ the 
neighborhood postmistress agreed to take 
charge of it in connection with the postal 
station. The Mothers’ Club urged everyone 
to take books. One cheerful mother came 
often, selected an armful of books at random, 
had them charged, and left feeling that she 
had performed a civic duty. Thus the cir- 
culation increased. 


Later the Main Library assumed the obli- 
gation of financing the station, moving it to 
a more convenient location on Snelling Ave- 
nue. Here the circulation increased rapidly. 
It was about this time that a library site 
was purchased, the money being raised by 
popular subscription, and given to the city. 


The library in a store 

In 1919, because it seemed unwise to con- 
tinue the station on a penny-a-book basis, a 
library assistant was put in charge. A per- 
manent collection of books was started, form- 
ing the nucleus of a branch library. Again 
in 1921 the branch was moved to a larger 
store building where it still continues to give 
the best service possible with the present 
equipment. 

That the Hamline Branch should not re- 
main in these cramped quarters but should 
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have a building adequate to the needs of the 
community was the object of a survey’ 
made by the librarian in 1925. It is a study of 
the Hamline Community involving those so- 
cial groups served by the present library facil- 
ities, and those whose interests may be 
served in the future by an enlarged branch 
with a modern, adequate building and equip- 
ment. With the charts, maps,’ and pictures, 
it was an illuminating study, and has proved 
very helpful. 


Outline of survey 
The survey was divided in the following 
way: 
I. Community. 
A. Size. 
B. Type of population. 


C. Location of Branch Library judged 
by: 
1. The distance from the Public 
library and other branches. 
2. Nearness to local business or 
residence center. 
Convenience to carlines and 
transfer points. 
Local industries. 
Liability of the neighborhood 
to change. 
The attitude of residents 
toward the library and toward 
reading in general 
7. Testing of the location to 
prove the need of a library 
building : 
a. Circulation increase. 
b. Ratio of juvenile and adult 
circulation. 
c. Comparison with other 
branches as to: 
1. Per capita circulation. 
2. Turnover. 
3. Per cent of increase. 
4. Book collection. 
5. Circulation. 
8. Methods of library publicity. 
a. Exhibits. 
b. Posters. 
c. Bulletin boards. 
D. Schools. 
1. What proportion of teachers 
use branch. 
What proportion of pupils use 
branch. 
Talks given in schools. 
Instruction given to school 
children. 
Location and size. 
Number in the community. 
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E. Churches. 
*F. Allied Social Agencies. 
Il. Building and Equipment. 


A. Present location. 
B. Tentative plans for a new library 
building. 


III. Book Collection. 
IV. Organization. 
V. Staff. 


Our community is in that part of St. Paul 
called Midway, a rapidly growing district, 
fast becoming a center of education and of 
industry. All data given in the survey refer 
to an area inclosed by a circle drawn with 
a mile radius, having the Hamline Branch as 
the center. The estimated population of this 
area (1920 census) was 17,700 people. 


In order to obtain some idea of the vari- 
ous nationalities represented, questionnaire 
cards were sent to all the schools of the 
community. The result obtained compared 
so closely with that of the 1920 census re- 
port that we used it as a basis for the na- 
tionality chart. 
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Chart I 


NaTIONALITY CHART, showing the relative propor- 
tion of Nationalities.in an area of 17,700 population 


served by the Hamline Branch of St. Paul. 


We found that the majority of our patrons 
are conversant with the English language. Of 


(1) Under the direction of Prof. A. Z. Mann of the Sociological Dep’t of Hamline University. Now 


at Northwestern University. 


(2) We were indebted to the City Planning Board for many excellent maps and other material. 
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the foreign born the Scandinavian race pre- 
dominates. The branch does not own a col- 
lection of foreign books, but has a small 
collection borrowed from the Main Library. 
This is changed as often as necessary. 


Ideal location 


The Hamline Branch Library is located in 
the right place. It is within walking distance 
of the schools, near the transfer point of two 
car-lines, and it does not encroach upon the 
territory of any other branch. It is in the 
heart of the business district, and in the cen- 
ter of a residential section whose population 
continues to increase. 

The character of the people in this com- 
munity will undoubtedly remain the same as 
the presence of Hamline University tends to 
stabilize the type of people. The City Plan- 
ning Board has made this a residential zone 
with the exception of the main business cen- 
ter. The people for the most part are book- 
lovers. They want their children to learn 
to love and to appreciate good books. 

The statistical records of the library show 
exceptional growth. The juvenile and adult 
circulation are almost the same. The cir- 
culation of non-fiction is increasing. The ref- 
erence books are constantly in use, as are the 
clipping, picture and pamphlet files. The cir- 
culation increase from 1919 to the present 
date has been remarkable. See Chart JI. 

Altho we have the smallest book collec- 
tion of any branch in the city, we have the 
largest circulation. See Chart III. 


Use of window space 

Being in a store building we have made 
excellent use of our window space for ad- 
vertising purposes. One Christmas we had a 
fireplace with suggested book gifts arranged 
about it; another Christmas we had books on 
the life of Christ, and beautiful editions of 
Bible Stories exhibited against a blue back- 
ground on which the Three Wise Men were 
silhouetted. During Children’s Book Week, 
Betty Jean, a neighborhood doll, visited us 
and helped to display our books. 

It was a disappointment to give up this 
space, but our rapid growth necessitating 
more shelving room forced us to have low 
shelves built in both windows. We can, how- 
ever, use the back of these shelves for posters 
and exhibits of various kinds. 


Educational center 


The Hamline community is an educational 
center. There are four grade schools, two 
parochial schools, a junior high schocl, an 
academy, a college, a Bible school, and a Uni- 
versity. Besides these we give service to 
students of other high schools and colleges. 
It may also be called a religious center for 
it has nine churches of various denominations. 
There is a live Midway Club, a progressive 
Commercial Club, two wide-awake Parent- 
Teacher associations, a local Y. M. C. A., and 
five active women’s clubs. 

The Hamline Branch Library is housed in 
a store building, one story in height, and has 
a floor space of 48x22 feet. The light is 
obtained from the plate glass windows in 
front and side, and one small window in the 
rear. The problem of ventilation is still un- 
solved. 


Furnishings 

Every bit of space has been utilized to the 
best possible advantage so that the room does 
not look crowded or cluttered. There are 
fourteen golden oak chairs, four black wind- 
sor chairs, and eight red kindergarten chairs, 
but in spite of the heterogenous collection, 
the library has a very cozy and homey at- 
mosphere. A special effort is made to keep 
it neat and attractive. The wee tots love 
their little red chairs and their small table 
plentifully supplied with scrap books. 


Specialized collections needed 

Our book collection is growing slowly. We 
are looking forward to the time when we 
can have more specialized collections—more 
books on electricity, plumbing, drafting, and 
automobile repair for the mechanics; more 
books on salesmanship, advertising, account- 
ing, and commercial law, for the business 
man; books on first aid, hygiene, physiology, 
nursing, and psychology for the student 
nurses. There are two large hospitals in the 
community each having a large corps of 
nurses. 

We have received several gifts of books. 
All of which have increased the feeling of 
goodwill toward the library besides adding 
to the value of our collection. 

We are hoping that before twenty years 
of our existence have passed into history, the 
dream of a library in the fullest sense of 
the term will have become a reality. 
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Chart III 


Chart II Comparative ANNUAL CHART, showing the annual circu- 


MonTHLy CirncULATION CHART, showing the circulation of the Hamline Branch tion and —o ne eee branch 


each month from January, 1920, to December, 1927. 
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MAKING A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Monroe N. Work 


Director of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute 


NE does not think of the making of a 

bibliography as something of interest. 
But such has been the case in the compiling 
of the Bibliography of the Negro in Africa 
and America. This work, which has extended 
over a period of more than twenty years, has 
had a number of steps, and withal an inter- 
esting development. 

More than twenty years ago the writer, 
then a teacher of history at the Georgia State 
Industrial College, Savannah, became inter- 
ested in the study of Africa. To carry on 
this study he secured books from the Library 
of Congress. To assist in systematizing the 
information collected he began to make a bib- 
liography of the references. It came to his 
attention that the Library of Congress had 
cards on Africa which could be purchased. 
At a considerable sacrifice, the cards relating 
to Africa, several thousand in number, were 
purchased and a regular subscription to re- 
ceive additional cards on Africa as they were 
listed by the Library was entered. 


Editor of Negro Year Book 

In 1912 the writer issued the first edition 
of the Negro Year Book. One section of 
it was a “Select Bibliography of the Negro” 
which contained 408 references. This was 
the beginning, in a systematic way, of the com- 
piling of A Bibliography of the Negro. In 
each subsequent edition of the Negro Year 
Book the amount of the bibliographical ma- 
terial was increased and its scope widened. 
The writer, because of the increasing demand 
for bibliographical materials relating to the 
Negro, felt the need of a more extended and 
comprehensive bibliography on this subject 
than had hitherto been published. In 1021 
he collected the bibliographies which had been 
issued on the Negro and found that no one 
of them was at all extended or comprehen- 
sive. Atlanta University Studies No. 10, A 
Selected Bibliography of the Negro, com- 
piled in 1905, contained 1,992 alphabetically 
arranged but unclassified references. In 1906 
the Library of Congress compiled a bibliog- 
raphy, A Select List of References on the 
Negro Question. This contained 522 alpha- 


betically arranged but unclassified references 
The bibliographical section of the 1921-22 
Negro Year Book contained 1,927 classified 
references. 

Carnegie grant 

In 1921 through a grant from the Carnegie 
Cooperation of New York to the Department 
of Records and Research of the Tuskegee 
Institute, the writer was. enabled to begin 
systematically to compile an extended and 
comprehensive Bibliography of the Negro. 
All cards in the Library of Congress relating 
to the Negro were purchased. These were in 
addition to the cards that had been accumu- 
lating on Africa. 

It was felt from the beginning, that just 
as the Negro Year Book had been gradually 
developed from a national to a world stand- 
point, so this Bibliography of the Negro 
should be a compilation of references relat- 
ing to the Negro throughout the world. It 
was thought that it would be best, however, 
to have the first edition consist entirely 
of references relating to the Negro in the 
United States. After working on this special 
compilation for five years and collecting more 
than 30,000 references of all sorts on the 
Negro, a classified list of some 10,000 refer- 
ences was compiled as a select Bibliography 
of the Negro in the United States with an 
appendix on the Negro in Africa. Negotia- 
tions to have the same published were begun. 


Dr. Stokes suggests amplification 

About this time, however, Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, President of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund and a trustee of Tuskegee Institute 
while on a visit to the institution during the 
1926 Founder’s Day week, chanced to see the 
bibliography and immediately became inter- 
ested in it. He stated that it would be an 
important contribution to the literature re- 
lating to the Negro and suggested that the 
materials on Africa be increased and that the 
manuscript be submitted to an expert bib- 
liographer. 

Thru the good offices of Dr. Stokes the 
manuscript was submitted to Dr. W. A. Slade, 
Chief Bibliographer of the Library of Con- 
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gress. He examined the bibliography and 
made numerous and helpful suggestions rela- 
tive to its improvement. In the meantime ar- 
rangements had been made with the H. W. 
Wilson Company for the publication of the 
bibliography. The plan at that time, the 
spring of 1926, was to place the bibliography 
in press some time in the Autumn of that 
year. Intensive work was done on the Bib- 
liography in the spring and summer of 1926 
and some 3,000 additional select references 
were added. 


Research work abroad 


It so happened, however, that in the early 
Autumn of 1926, Dr. C. T. Loram, Commis- 
sioner of Native Affairs for the Union of 
South Africa, was visiting in this country and 
came to Tuskegee Institute. He spent con- 
siderable time examining the bibliography and 
made two suggestions. One, that instead of 
having the references on Africa subordinate 
to the references on the Negro in America, 
that the bibliography be reconstructed from 
the world standpoint ; his other suggestion was 
that the materials for the bibliography be set 
up and that galleys of the same be sent to 
scholars who were authorities on African lan- 
guages and cultures in Europe whom he 
would suggest. At a later conference, how- 
ever, which he had with Dr. Stokes, it was 
decided that it would be more advantageous 
to have the compiler take the manuscript to 
Europe and get criticisms and suggestions in 
person and at the same time verify and col- 
lect additional references in European Libra- 
ries. This was done in the early part of 1927. 


A consultation of authorities 


Among those in Europe who examined the 
manuscript of the bibliography and gave spe- 
cial help in a critical way were: Miss Alice 
Werner of the London School of Oriental Lan- 
guages; Dr. Edwin W. Smith of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, London; Miss G. 
A. Gollock of the International Council of 
Missions, London; Mr. Gaston D. Perier, As- 
sistant Director Minister of the Colonies, 
Brussels; Dr. Diedrich Westermann of the 
University of Berlin; Dr. Bernard Struck of 


At the same time some 2,000 additional ref- 
erences were secured through special work 
done in several European Libraries. 

When the bibliography was finally placed 
in press it consisted of some 17,000 carefully 
selected and classified references. 

The bibliography contains a number of fas- 
cinating and rare entries of maps, atlases and 
manuscripts relating to the early history of 
Africa and the development of Negro civi- 
lizations in that continent. The main purpose 
of the work, however, is to furnish extended 
and comprehensive references to sources of 
information relating to present conditions as 
they are affecting the Negro race in Africa 
and America, and to the historical materials 
relating to the back-ground of this situation. 


Every phase of Negro life 


In the 74 carefully classified chapters of 
the work every phase of Negro life and his- 
tory is covered. The two main divisions of 
the bibliography as already indicated are 
Africa and America. The section on Amer- 
ica has three parts as follows: The Negro 
in the Settlement of America; The Negro in 
the United States; and The Negro in the 
West Indies and South America. 





NAMING THE BABY 


‘6 NCE a little boy appeared at one of 

our branches and wanted to borrow 
the dictionary. The boy was very small, and 
the dictionary very large and the librarian 
explained that the big dictionary didn’t cir- 
culate and anyway it was too big for him to 
carry. He departed. A little later she saw 
her small patron back again trundling a cart. 
When told a second time that he could not 
take the dictionary home he was near tears, 
as he exclaimed, ‘Well, how can Mother name 
the baby?’ 

“But the Library can provide more helps 
than the dictionary. McQueen’s How to 
Name the Baby Without Handicapping it for 
Life is a practical guide to ‘better naming.’ 
Then the History of Christian Names by 
Charlotte Yonge has over 7,500 names to se- 
lect from, with their origin, history, and 
meaning. Names of the feminine gender 


4 only are included in a group of poems called 


Sentiment in Names by Margaret Calhoun. 


the Dresden Museen fiir Tierkunde und / The War Department has also compiled a 
Volkerkunde; and Dr. Henri Junod of the 
Swiss Romande Misson, Geneva. All of these 
persons are authors of numerous works on 
African languages and cultures. 





list of Christian names, giving nicknames and 
equivalents in other languages, which may be 
found in the Clipping Collection.”—Com- 
munity Bookshelf, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARIES GO UNDER FIRE 


OME time ago Mr. H. L. Mencken, re- 

doubtable editor of the American Mer- 
cury, cast a splenetic eye on the Carnegie li- 
braries. Setting fire to his rhetorical fire- 
works with the familiar match of indignation, 
he had this to say: 


Mencken flies into a rage 


“Go to the nearest Carnegie library and 
examine its catalog of books. The chances 
are five to one that you will find the place 
full of literary bilge and as bare of good 
books as a Boston bookshop. Almost every- 
where these Carnegie libraries are in charge 
of local notables, and among these notables 
there are always plenty of wowsers. Andy, 
himself, was a skeptic and hoped to spread 
the enlightenment by giving the populace ac- 
cess to sound literature but today his money 
is being used to keep sound literature out of 
its reach. .. . There are, of course, Carnegie 
libraries that are intelligently run, but cer- 
tainly there can’t be many. When the rest 
are heard of at all it is in dispatches to the 
effect that the numbskulls who operate them 
have just burned the works of Jane Addams 
because she has doubts about the Mellon 
idealism, or sued some one for spreading the 
report that they have bought the collected 
works of James Branch Cabell.” 

It is rumored that several institutions 
rocked on their foundations under this de- 
vastating cannonade of words, but apparently 
the wowsers and the numbskulls refused to 
relinquish their command, for the attack is 
again under way, this time in better hands. 
Writing in the Spring Book Section of The 
Nation on “Where is American Culture?” Mr 
Ezra Pound, poet and epistolarian extraord- 
inary (this year’s winner of the Dial Award), 
makes this more constructive and reasonable 
criticism of. the Carnegie libraries: 


Ezra Pound’s critique 
“Their defect is a lack of provision for 
the selection of books. No attempt is made 
to secure efficient transmission of knowledge 
to the serious reader via the system as a 
whole; or to have good syntheses made for 
the purpose of ‘vulgarization.’ And there is 
no provision for the serious student at all. 
“I mean that at twenty-two, stranded in 


Devil’s Island, Indiana, I could make some 
use of the local Carnegie Library, but that 
at forty it would probably be utterly useless 
to me. So far as I know no attempt has 
been made to institute an exchange system 
between branches, such as exists between all 
university libraries in Germany, and all state 
libraries in Italy, by which the qualified 
worker anywhere can get any book owned 
by any of the libraries. 

“The superficial danger of a central select- 
ing committee is said to be ‘standardization 
of knowledge.’ The practical danger ot this 
is probably small, but in any case with an 
exchange system the Carnegie foundation 
could by now have had a unique collection of 
books. I mean they could have had every 
known book save ancient incunabulae and 
things extant only in single manuscripts. 
They could and can by cooperation cover the 
expenses of printing any new book needed in 
any particular field, merely by subscribing 
for a few hundred copies. 

“The foundation could have been creative 
as well as collective. It could have brought 
more efficient books into being, an enormous 
quantity, in fact, of better books of reference 
and information, and even encouraged con- 
temporary belles lettres. Which latter it 
never has. 

“Tackle any member of a local Carnegie 
board on the subject of selection and he makes 
a trivial and fundamentally irrelevant an- 
swer. He says the people ‘don’t read the 
good books, they want only light fiction.’ 
That is to say he judges the consumption by 
quantity, by the number of times a book goes 
out, not by the amount of change it causes 
in the mind of the reader. Every book with 
a content leaves the reader permanently more 
competent than he was before reading it.” 


Reasonable criticism desirable 

Such criticism as Mr. Pound’s is healthy 
and not in the least offensive, even tho one 
may feel that it is not entirely just. Un- 
doubtedly the Carnegie libraries have done 
a great deal for American culture. Criticism 
cannot diminish the value of what they have 
achieved in the past; and it may, conceivably, 
increase the value of what they ‘will achieve 
in the future. 
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N recording the votes of collaborating li- 
] brarians and specialists on the tentative 
lists for the various sections of the Standard 
Catalog, the editors are in a position to note 
curious disagreements on the value of certain 
titles for library use. For example, in the 
Fine Arts Section, one librarian whose spe- 
cialty is music may double-star the very titles 
which another, equally authoritative, may vote 
“out.” One library may find some book on 
modern art invaluable, while the patrons of 
another may refuse to tolerate it. The read- 
ers of one community may borrow every book 
on bridge ever published, whereas in another 
city Whitehead may be the only bridge ex- 
pert whose books leave the shelves. Our 
collaborators, representing as they do library 
users throughout the country, are far from 
unanimous in their votes. 

At this time, however, we shall concern 
ourselves with those cases in which they do 
come to some sort of agreement. Of the 
1200 titles to be included in the main list 
of the Fine Arts Section of the Standard 
Catalog, the editors have selected for com- 
ment the 50 or 60 most popular tiles. 


Books on esthetics 

Among books on esthetics, only two re- 
ceived overwhelming votes for inclusion in 
the Section. These are “The significance of 
the fine arts,” a symposium edited by the 
Committee on Education of the American In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, and Neuhaus’s “Appre- 
ciation of art.” Other titles in this class 
were given a comparatively slight vote. 


Dictionaries and encyclopedias 

Practically all the dictionaries and encyc- 
lopedias of art on the voting list impressed 
the librarians favorably, but the two deemed 
most necessary were Adeline’s “Art diction- 
ary” and Bailey and Pool’s “Symbolism for 
artists, creative and appreciative.” The 
“American art manual” of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts was also highly recommended 
for reference collections. 

Many of the collaborators seemed to feel 
that most libraries should enlarge their col- 
lection of books about art galleries, but that, 
owing to the changes in the galleries of 


THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN 
THE FINE ARTS SECTION 





Europe since the European war, few guide- 
books available are now authentic. The only 
title on which they could agree was “A wan- 
derer among pictures” by E. V. Lucas, pub- 
lished six years after the close of the war. 


The history of art 

The history of art is apparently an im- 
portant subject, judging from the votes. The 
favorites were the rapid surveys,—Gardner’s 
“Art through the ages” and Reinach’s “Apol- 
lo.” The entire “Ars una” series, each vol- 
ume of which summarizes briefly the art of 
a different nation, received very favorable 
notice, especially the volumes on Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, and France. No handy his- 
tory of art in the United States won the 
unanimous approval of the librarians, but a 
strong vote was given “Art in our country,” 
a handbook of galleries, statues, etc., pub- 
lished by the American Federation of Arts. 

Among titles on landscape gardening, town 
planning, etc., one infers that there are too 
many of equal value, too frequently super- 
seded by later publications, to allow any 
marked agreement on the best titles. The 
only one in the entire classes which received a 
vote even approximately that accorded to fa- 
vorite titles in other classes was Bailey’s 
“Manual of gardening.” 


Books on architecture 

On architectural books, however, more en- 
thusiastic votes were recorded. “Archi- 
tecture” by Mumford, in the A.L.A. “Read- 
ing with a purpose” series, was highly recom- 
mended as a guide for readers. The most ap- 
proved books in this class were Hamlin’s 
“Enjoyment of architecture” and “Textbook 
of the history of architecture.” Ruskin’s 
“Seven lamps of architecture,” Caffin’s “How 
to study architecture,” Fletcher’s “History of 
architecture on the comparative method” and 
Kimball and Edgell’s “History of architec- 
ture.” 

As for sculpture, the three titles most ap- 
proved included two histories, Marquand and 
Frothingham’s “Text-book of the history of 
sculpture” and Taft’s “History of American 
sculpture,” and one practical book, Toft’s 
“Modelling and sculpture.” 
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Design and composition 

Heavy votes testified to the usefulness of 
books on design and composition in public li- 
braries. Batchelder’s “Design in theory and 
practice’ and Dow’s “Composition” were 
chosen by most of the collaborators. The 
various histories of ornament were all well 
thought of, especially Hamlin’s “History of 
ornament, ancient and medieval” and Meyer’s 
“Handbook of ornament.” Dyer’s “Early 
American craftsmen” was voted the best book 
on arts and crafts. 

Many titles on drawing, cartooning and 
poster art received good votes, but the only 
outstanding title in the class was Guptill’s 
“Sketching and rendering in pencil,” a book 
general in scope, but particularly valuable for 
architects. 

Among a number of notable books on art 
anatomy, the consensus of opinion was that 
Vanderpoel’s “Human figure” was the most 
valuable, although several others received 
favorable notice. 

In the class covering mathematic and scien- 
tific drawing, the votes were so divided that 
no titles could be selected for special com- 
ment. 

Many books on practical designing and or- 
namental design were popular, but again none 
received overwhelming votes. Brown’s “Ar- 
tistic lettering’ however was given almost 
unanimous approval. 

Of many good books on interior decora- 
tion, the most favored were “Practical book 
of interior decoration” by Eberlein and 
others, and “Interior decoration” by Parsons, 
neither very recent but apparently not yet 
superseded. For artistic furniture, the choice 
was Eberlein and McClure’s “Practical book 
of period furniture.” 


Books on Painting 

Books on painting gained slightly more 
enthuiastic yotes. The favorites were Caffin’s 
“How to study pictures” and Cortissoz’s 
“Personalities in art” for general apprecia- 
tion; Blashfield’s “Mural painting in Amer- 
ica” and Caffin’s “Story of American paint- 
ing” for the art of this country; and Math- 
er’s “History of Italian painting” and Caffin’s 
“Story of Spanish painting” for European 
art. Of all the books on color, the best ac- 
cording to vote was Sargent’s “Enjoyment 
and use of color.” 


Decisive votes for music books 

In the section on music exclusive of musi- 
cal scores, which is one of the largest and 
most important divisions of the fine arts, 
votes were fairly decisive. Of the general 
books, covering appreciation, history, etc., the 
best votes were received for Elson’s “Book 
of musical knowledge,” Mason’s “Contem- 
porary composers” and others of the “Ap- 
preciation of music” series, Grove’s “Dic- 
tionary of music and musicians” and Pratt’s 
“New encyclopedia of music and musicians.” 
The favorite book on dramatic music was 
Kobbé’s “Complete opera book,” of which a 
new edition has recently been published. Leh- 
mann’s “How to sing” deserves special men- 
tion because of heavy vote. As for books 
on harmony, orchestration and special instru- 
ments, no unanimity of opinion was evident. 

Amusements may not logically belong in a 
fine arts section, but they have been included 
here in the Standard Catalog because they 
are so classed in the Decimal Classification, 
which has been adapted for the entire Stand- 
ard Catalog. The two most popular general 
books in this class were Bancroft’s “Games 
for the playground, home, school, and gym- 
nasium” and Smith’s “Games and recreational 
methods for clubs, camps and scouts.” 


Scant votes for theatre books 

Books on the contemporary theater re- 
ceived scant votes, most of the collaborators 
agreeing that they were useful and widely 
read, but questioning the permanence of their 
value. Handbooks of play production are 
numerous and most of them are good, but 
none appeared so practical and so complete 
as to arouse special enthusiasm. The only 
titles especially marked by good votes were 
Grimball and Wells’s “Costuming a play” and 
Mackay’s “How to produce children’s plays.” 
On the history of the theater the only title 
that found favor was Thorndike’s “Shake- 
speare’s theater.” 


Indoor amusements 

Altho books on indoor amusements, parties, 
parlor magic, etc, are popular in most 
libraries, there seems to be a dearth of really 
exceptional books in this class. Geister’s 
“Ice-breakers; and The ice-breaker herself” 
was the only title on which most of the col- 
laborators could agree. 
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Several books on ballet and folk dancing 
received many votes for inclusion in the 
Standard Catalog, but none so strong as to 
deserve comment. 


For card games, naturally Foster’s “Com- 
plete Hoyle,” the latest edition of which has 
just appeared, was highly recommended, but 
Work’s “Auction bridge complete” received 
better votes than any other book in this class. 


Votes were divided fairly equally among 
books on sports and the outdoor life, few 
gaining heavy votes. Two marked for spe- 
cial approval were Kephart’s “Camping and 
woodcraft” and Roosevelt’s “African game 
trails.” 


It is to be remembered that these books 
about which our collaborators were most 
nearly uanimous are not necessarily the 
greatest and most monumental works on the 
subjects. They were selected primarily as 
a purchasing list for average public libraries, 


as the best in content, price and make-up for 
the uses of the average library borrower. 


Summary of votes 

To summarize these votes on the tentative 
list for the Fine Arts Section of the Stand- 
ard Catalog, we may state that the most ap- 
proved book in the entire section was Kein- 
ach’s “Apollo.” The next twelve, in alpha- 
betical order, were Adeline’s “Art dictionary,” 
American art annual,” Bailey and Pool’'s 
“Symbolism for artists, creative and appre- 
ciative,” Bancroft’s “Games for the play- 
ground, home, school, and gymnasium,” Eber- 
lein and McClure’s “Practical book of period 
furniture,” Geister’s “Ice-breakers; and The 
ice-breaker herself,” Grimball and Wells's 
“Costuming a play,” Hamlin’s ‘Enjoyment of 
architecture,” Kephart’s “Camping and wood- 
craft,” Kimball and Edgell’s “History of 
architecture,” and Taft’s “History of Ameri- 
can sculpture.” 


A MONUMENT OF WORDS 


NE of the greatest enterprises in the 
O whole history of English scholarship 
comes to an end with the completion of the 
Oxford English Dictionary, representing the 
cumulated labors of more than 1300 persons 
in more than seventy years. It actually in- 
cludes and in most cases exhibits the life- 
history of about 350,000 words, simple or 
compound, which at one time or other from 
the eighth century to the present day have 
flowed in the broad changing river that is our 
language. It has been no easy task to deal 
adequately with these words even within the 
large limits of 15,000 pages closely printed 
in triple columns. 


Two of the editors have died since the 
work was started, Sir James Murray, who 
began it, and Dr. Henry Bradley, who worked 
on it continuously for twenty-seven years. 
The final volumes have been completed under 
the editorship of Dr. W. A. Craigie and C. 
T. Onions. Dr. Craigie, who was formerly 
Professor of English at the University of 
Chicago, contributes a very interesting article 
on “The Making of a Dictionary” to the 
Spring Number of the Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


The historical principle 
When the first volume of the Dictionary 
appeared in 1888, work had been already 
nearly thirty years under way. Ordinary dic- 
tionaries are usually based on preceding works 
of the same character, and therefore require 
only revisions and additions to the vocabulary. 
But the Oxford English Dictionary, being 
based on historical principles, was con- 
fronted with the prodigious task of building 
its own foundations. Fully twenty years 
were spent merely in collecting materials from 
English literature and records of all periods, 
and these two decades of preliminary work 
had to be largely supplemented during the 

later progress of the Dictionary. 


How material was collected 

The method of collecting this material, as 
Dr. Craigie explains it, was as follows: “The 
person who undertook to read a book for 
the Dictionary sat down provided with a large 
number of clean slips of paper, usually of 
uniform size. To save time in writing, the 
date, the author, and the title were frequently 
printed on these slips beforehand, so that 
only the page or reference had to be added. 
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Thus, supposing that the work to be read 
was Spenser's Faerie Queene, the reader 
would copy out five or six times over on 
separate slips of paper the first two-lines of 
the poem :— 
Lo! I the man whose Muse whilom did 
mask, 
As Time her taught, in lowly shepherd’s 
weeds. 


He would assign each of these slins to a 
separate word, by writing it on the upper 
left-hand corner, e.g. MUSE on one, WHIL- 
OM on another, MASK on a third, and so 
on down to WEEDS. It is obvious from 
this, that in order to do a book thoroly for 
the dictionary, it would be necessary to write 
out the whole of it many times over.” 

Millions of these quotations were steadily 
sorted into alphabetical order by volunteer or 
paid labor. 


Colloquialisms included 

No attempt was made to create a standard 
of English by excluding the colloquial and 
slang element. This was recorded with great 
fullness “whenever the words had either a 
history or a currency which justified their 
insertion.” 

Paradoxically enough, the simple funda- 
mental words are shown by the Dictionary to 
have the most intricate history and meanings. 
The verb Get occupies twenty-two columns of 
the Dictionary and is divided into seventy- 
three senses, many of which have numerous 
subdivisions. The verb Give covers twenty- 
five columns, and Go fills thirty-five, but the 
prize for complication must be awarded to the 
verb Set, which extends to fifty-five columns 
with 154 numbered and subdivided sections. 


Illumination and clarification 

The Dictionary illuminates many dark cor- 
ners in the history of English literature and 
clarifies many obscure passages in the older 
writers. If you think, for example, that 
Shakespeare’s phrase “to relish a love-song 
like a robin red-breast” means what it seems 
to say, you are mistaken. The Dictionary 
shows that a “relish” was a grace or em- 
bellishment in music, and that to “relish” 
meant to sing or warble in some special 
manner. 

Sources of vocabularies 

The Dictionary has also proved helpful in 

tracing the sources of an author’s vocabulary. 


Sir Thomas Urquhart, who Englished Rabe- 
lais faithfully and yet with grand gusto in 
his classic translation, is shown to have 
leaned heavily on Cotgrave’s French diction- 
ary, which he followed closely. For the sec- 
ond voyage of Gulliver, Dean Swift, who 
wasn’t much of a seaman, borrowed a ser- 
viceable collection of nautical phrases from 
Sturmy's Mariners’ Magazine of 1669. Sir 
Walter Scott appropriated some calculations 
of clock-making from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica of 1797 and stuffed them into the 
mouth of David Ramsay in the Fortunes of 
Nigel. Unfortunately the calculations, as they 
appear in the novel, are erroneous, either be- 
cause Scott misread them or the printed mis- 
printed them. 


Why words are missing 

Many current words are missing from the 
Dictionary, not thru oversight but because 
they were not in existence when the records 
of the Dictionary were made. The eminent 
philologist, George Philip Krapp, observes in 
the Saturday Review that an entertaining 
history of our times would be implied in the 
list of words or senses of words not to be 
found in the Oxford English Dictionary. “So 
familiar a word as automobile is not in the 
Dictionary, nor is the word aerial as a noun, 
nor is ace, a person who has brought 
down a certain number of aeroplanes, 
nor many another word that every school- 
boy now knows. But of course the later let- 
ters of the Dictionary fare better than the 
earlier, and tho A is lacking in words about 
automobiles and aeroplanes, and tho V still 
knows nothing of volplane, Z does contain 
Zeppelin and zoom. Most of the vocabulary 
of the war came too late to find a place, and 
discoveries or inventions of recent times, for 
example bakelite and insulin, obviously could 
not be recorded. Nor is jazz in the Diction- 
ary, tho fox-trot is there. But it is not fox- 
trot as the word would be defined today, for 
the Oxford English Dictionary knows the 
word only as the name for ‘a pace with short 
steps, as in changing from trotting to walk- 
ing,’ not as the name for a dance. And the 
Dictionary’s description of fan as ‘a jocular 
abbreviation of fanatic’ does very well so 
far as it goes, tho to call the word obsolete, 
as the Dictionary does, proves that even the 
wisest dictionary makers cannot foresee the 
futures of the words they record.” 
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TOO GOOD TO MISS 


MIL LUDWIG has justly observed that 

most men and women in the United 
States choose their books for reading in much 
the same way that they buy their clothes. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, as the case may be, 
they conform to a prevailing fashion. And 
the fashion in books changes as periodically 
as the fashion in clothes. Not so many moons 
ago, philosophy was in vogue, and presto! we 
immediately became philosophic; then it was 
biography, so we became biographical; and 
just at present every other person who isn’t 
writing a detective story is reading one. We 
think ourselves cheated if our flesh doesn’t 
creep, spine tingle, hair stand on end, eye- 
balls dilate, heart palpitate, nostrils quiver, in 
the terror of gruesome murder and the ex- 
citement of the chase. Even the brain comes 
in for a bit of exercise now and then, for 
some of our recent “master minds” are not 
only exceedingly ingenious in following in- 
visible clues that lead at length (in the last 
chapter) to the guilty wretch, but are also 
capable, when the wine is good, of quoting 
the classic poets in the original. 


What librarians can do 

Are librarians taking advantage of these 
current fashions in reading to direct the at- 
tention of the public towards older books of 
a somewhat similar type that possess literary 
distinction and have proved their merit by 
survival? Many readers will be gratefully 
surprised to find that a book written two to 
two hundred years ago can still be vastly en- 
tertaining and exciting. 

Now what are some of the older “thrillers” 
with elements of mystery or strange adven- 
ture that are likely to capture the attention 
of the modern reader? 


Mr. Drury’s choices 

In his set of booklets called Novels Too 
Good to Miss, Mr. F. K. W. Drury, assistant 
librarian of Brown University, compiled for 
us in 1926, with a quite fresh perspective, 
various groups of enduring books. Here are 
some of the titles grouped under the head- 
ing Mystery and Imagination: 
Bronte, Emily Wuthering Heights 1847 

Weird, powerful drama of love, hate, and re- 


venge, amid the moors of Yorkshire, centering in 
the villainous Heathcliff. 


. 


— W: Wilkie The woman in white 
I 


Expert carpentry of plot with complicated mysti- 
fication invites the reader’s ingenuity to discover 
the identity of the heroine and to detect the real 
object of a villainous conspiracy. 

Crawford, F. Marion Mr. Isaccs 1882 

Thrilling mystery tale of modern India, in which 
an esoteric Buddhist captivates an English girl. 
Doyle, A.Conan A studyin scarlet 1887 


Sherlock Holmes, master detective, first appears 
in this sensational story. His further exploits are 
recounted in The adventures. .., The memoirs. . . 
The return of Sherlock Holmes, The hound of the 
Baskervilles, The valley of fear, His last bow. 


Shelley, Mrs. Mary W. (G.) Frankenstein 
1818 
Ghastly extravanganza, built up on the idea of a 
monster created on pseudo-scientific principles and 
endowed with life, which finally turns upon its 
creator and keeps him in anxiety and torment. 
1898 


Wells, H. G: The war of the worlds 


The loathsome inhabitants of Mars invade Eng- 
land, and by their command of superior weapons 
subdue and prey upon its people. 


Consistently used 


The consistent use in large quanities by 
librarians of Mr. Drury’s Novels Too Good 
to Miss indicates how successful are his de- 
scriptive lists in stimulating interest in good 
books, many of which are lying unread on 
library shelves while hundreds pant for the 
latest bestseller. 

For these lists 331 novels have been se- 
lected, with 41 of the greatest starred as top- 
notchers. The twenty-two in English liter- 
ature and the six in American literature have 
the approval of Professor W. C. Bronson of 
the Department of English at Brown. The 
thirteen starred foreign books are accepted 
masterpieces of their kind. 

There are, four booklets in the series: Sec- 
tion 1—Tales of the British Isles, Tales from 
Three Continents, Tales from the Two Amer- 
icas; Section II,—Tales of Ancient Times, 


Sea Stories, Tales of Adventure; Section 
III,—Social Studies, Family Studies, Social 
Activities; Section IV,—Love, Romances, 


Psychological Tales, Character Studies. 


Reasonably priced 

Since the booklets are sold very cheaply, 
most librarians can afford to distribute them 
without charge to patrons; others sell them at 
cost. The price is 15¢c for a single section, 
35c for a complete set of four sections, 10 
or more sets at 18c a set. A set on easel- 
backed mount for display can be had for 75c. 
With every order of eighteen dollars or more 
one mounted set will be given free. 
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DILLY TANTE OBSERVES 


URELY out of the goodness of our 

heart (editorial our, personal heart), in 
an altruistic effort to enlighten this darkling 
world, promote the interests of good litera- 
ture, inform the mind, and make the world 
safe for democracy, we herewith append a 
few of the more significant items about books 
and authors, graciously provided by our pub- 
lishing friends. Engrossed in reading about 
wars, murders, floods, earthquakes, baseball, 
transtlantic flights, Chicago elections, and 
other sports, the world fails to do justice to 
the diligent researches of publishers’ publicity 
representatives, who labor night and day, un- 
earthing the momentous whimsies of the 
literati. No education is complete, even an 
assiduous reading, inch by inch, of the five- 
foot shelf, if it does not include a thoro ac- 
quaintance with the social engagements of 
authors, their habits, fortunes, misfortunes, 
family, friends, and foibles. An ounce of 
gossip about a writer is worth a pound of 
knowledge about his book. There are few 
things more important on earth than a lit- 
erary tea. 


Just before his departure for England 
Louis Golding, together with Thornton Wild- 
er, was entertained at dinner by that sacred 
inner circle of the Colony Club, the Sab- 
batical Club, the membership of which con- 
sists of seven charming ladies, among whom 
are Ethel Barrymore, Mrs. August Belmont, 
and Mrs. Douglas Robinson. .. . Eleanor Hal- 
lowell Abbott, author of Love and the Ladies, 
is a granddaughter of Jacob Abbott, author 
of the Rollo books. . . . Sinclair Lewis has 
a superb gift of mimicry and of reciting 
monologues, and might indeed have been a 
highly successful actor if he had chosen the 
stage instead of literature. He carries round 
with him an alarmingly false beard with 
wads of cotton batting, with which he can 
transform himself in a moment into a cari- 
cature of a Methodist divine, ready to con- 
demn all the sins of the naughty world. 
(Such a devil of a fellow!) . .. Payson & 
Clarke, Ltd. Maurice Dekobra’s American 
publishers, are wondering (hopefully) where 
his latest book, The 13th Lover, will be 
banned. 


At the age of fifteen, Vifia Delmar, the 
twenty-three year old author of Bad Girl, 


which has been honored by the Literary Guild 
and the city of Boston, was cast out on a 


world overcrowded with black-haired girls to 
fight for her livelihood in a long succession 
of odd jobs. She says she was a very good 
usher in a moving-picture theatre. Then sud- 
denly she married and wrote her first short 
story. The rest was easy... . Muriel Hine, 
author of The Seven Lovers (as if one 
weren't enough!), was caught by a Thames 
flood recently. The water flowed thru her 
billiard room and ruined a grand piano. 


“So they call you The Bravest Woman in 
the World,” a smiling little old woman, her 
face seamed by the wrinkles of hardships 
and suffering, said to Lucia Zora, “Everyone 
has to have a name in the profession,” was 
the modest answer of the author of Sawdust 
and Solitude, an autobiography of circus life. 
.... Whether there’s any Irish in Paul Green 
we cannot say: but a fact it is that the author 
of Lonesome Road was born on St. Patrick’s 
Day. . . . Nelson Antrim Crawford, author 
of the satiric fictional biography of a modern 
university president entitled A Man of Learn- 
ing, is opposed to all forms of censorship and 
sumptuary legislation. His favorite recreation 
is bridge. The average cat, he thinks, has 
many points of superiority to the average 
human being. . . . Texas Guinan, famous lady 
of the night clubs, has the makings of an 
excellent book reviewer. Only the other day 
she said: “I’ve just read a marvelous book 
called The Low Down by Charles G. Shaw. 
It’s got a wonderful piece about me in it.” 
“What else is in it?” a bystander inquired. 
“Oh, I haven’t had time to read the rest of 
it yet,” replied Miss Guinan. . . . Ruth Suckow 
had a fire in her apartment. . . . Elinor Wylie 
is both witty and affectionate in her lighter 
moods. Her conversation is always meticu- 
lously accurate in its literary references, full 
of amusing allusions and a swift perception 
of the most characteristic traits of others. . . 
Almey St. John Adcock, author of Love is 
Master, began writing at the age of six and 
hasn’t stopped yet... . We have. 
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UNITED STATES CATALOG NOTES 


UR carloads of paper, weighing over 

one hundred tons, have been ordered for 
the new United States Catalog, Books in 
Print, January 1, 1928, which will be pub- 
lished in the fall. After a series of rigorous 
tests, an unusually strong paper has been se- 
cured to withstand the ravages of time and 
use. The end sections will be printed on ex- 
tra heavy paper on account of the tendency 
of the first and last pages to wrinkle. Few 
books have to contend with as much wear and 
tear as the U. S. Catalogs. 


Do not throw the new U. S. Catalog at 
obstreperous patrons or incompetent assist- 
ants. It will be no balloon. The volume will 
be a third larger than the 1912 catalog; it will 
contain nearly 4000 pages, 170,000 titles, and 
25 to 30 pounds of information in toto. 


The editorial work is being done by 2 staff 
of thirty persons, who are also responsible 
for the current numbers of the Cumulative 
Book Index. At present the copy has been 
edited thru P, and the editor is one-quarter 
thru the final galleys. 


The building is humming with activity. Six 
linotypes are working day and night on the 
Catalog, and day and night shifts are steadily 
at work on the press. In order to keep the 
work up to schedule a new press has just 
been purchased as an addition to the print- 
ing department. It prints sixteen pages of 
the Catalog, or thirty-two pages of our other 
publications, at a time. A new folding ma- 
chine has also been acquired, capable of fold- 
ing thirty-two pages of the Catalog in a single 
gesture. 


Since the five floors of this building and 
the two floors of the annex are already 
crowded to capacity, it has been necessary to 
lease a warehouse several blocks away for 
storing the sections of the Catalog as they 
come from the press. For the same reason 
we have had to arrange to have our hundred 
tons of paper delivered to us in small ship- 
ments. It will be a relief when the new build- 
ing finally gets built. 


No one knows what it means to be careful 
until he has watched the staff of the U. S. 


Catalog at work. In the first place, every 
galley is read several times by the copy read- 
ers of the printing department. Then the 
first proof is read six times by six different 
persons of the editorial staff. And, finally, 
every combined galley (there will be about 
8000 of them in the end) is read four more 
times by the editorial staff before it is sent 
down for the press work. 


The most expensive “book in print,” listed 
in the Catalog is the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, twenty volumes bound in levant, 
$1200. 


Regardless of expense, corrections are con- 
stantly being made, even in the combined 
galleys. Only a few weeks ago the Sunday 
School Times of Philadelphia notified the 
editor that they had turned over their 175 
titles to various different publishers. All the 
prices had to be verified by the new publish- 
ers and every entry had to be changed. The 
cost of making these corrections in the “copy” 
alone was approximately $60, and the cost 
of the corrections in type will be many times 
as much. Lippincott’s have just made price 
changes in 45 titles, all technical books aver- 
aging four entries to a title, most of which 
were in the final galley-stage. The “copy” 
corrections have been made at an expense of 
$25. (To calculate the cost of changes in 
standing type would require the ingenuity 
of a Philadelphia lawyer.) There are numer- 
ous other instances of similar nature. Mac- 
millan issues a weekly price-correction list, 
which is faithfully followed. Up to the end 
of 1927 every price change, no matter how 
slight, recorded in the Publishers’ Weekly 
was made in the Catalog galleys, but since 
the beginning of the year it has been deemed 
unpractical to make revisions unless the 
change in price amounts to 50c or over. When 
the entire list of one publisher is taken over 
by another, instead of revising each entry, 
the transfer is now recorded in the publish- 
ers’ directory. 


Beauty is not dead. Literature lives. Ber- 
tha M. Clay still has some 365 books in print, 
and Nick Carter follows close at her heels, 
in that dogged way of his, with about 355. 
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WILSON MISCELLANY 


HE first supplement to the Standard 
T Catalog for High School Libraries, con- 
taining mainly books published 1925-1927, will 
probably be ready for distribution as you 
read this. The supplement contains about 
485 books and 425 pamphlets. Of these, 160 
books are marked for first purchase, thus 
making the supplement more useful to the 
small school. The notes list numerous titles 
not included in the main list, thus making 
the supplement more useful to the larger li- 
brary. The plan is to issue a supplement 
each year from now on. The supplement is 
in two parts: a classified list with notes; and 
a full dictionary catalog of the same books, 
including analyticals. Owing to its broad 
range this is useful for public libraries as 
well as high schools. (See back cover.) 


Because of the amount of work to go thru 
the presses this summer, it has been decided 
to delay publishing the large cumulated vol- 
ume of the Readers’ Guide. It will now be 
a four-year volume, covering the period from 
January 1, 1925, to December 31, 1928, in- 
stead of a 3%-year volume as previously 
intended. Owing to the fact that we are 
publishing the new U.S. Catalog, a _ three- 
column book of almost 4000 pages this sum- 
mer, and also a two-year cumulation of the 
Industrial Arts Index, a four-year cumulation 
of the International Index, and a three-year 
cumulation of the Agricultural Index, it would 
be so late in the year before there would be 
room on the presses for the Readers’ Guide 
that it seems best to include the additional 
half-year and give libraries the benefit of the 
more complete service. This volume will be 
sent, when ready, without additional charge 
to all subscribers who are entitled to the 3%4- 
year volume. An extra cumulative number 
will be made in June, covering the indexing 
from July, 1927, to May, 1928. The revised 
schedule for the rest of the year follows: 
August, July-September, October, October- 
November, July-December, then the four-year 
cumulation. 


The Wilson Company will exhibit its pub- 
lications three times this summer: at the 
A.L.A. conference at West Baden, Indiana, 





May 28-June 2; at the convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association at 
Loyola University, Chicago, June 25-28; and 
at the exhibit of the National Education As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, June 30-July 6. 


A reprint has been made of the Publishers’ 
Directory from the 1927 annual of the Cumu- 
lative Book Index. It is now obtainable from 
us in paper covers for fifty cents. 


Houghton Mifflin Company beg us to call 
off the dogs, as it were. Their stock of free 
pamphlet biographies, which we noted in 
previous numbers of the Bulletin, is com- 
pletely exhausted, except for the one an 
Rafael Sabatini. This is still available on re- 
quest. Or was, at last notice. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company also write 
that their supply of pamphlet biographies is 
practically exhausted at present. Biographies 
of Alfred Noyes, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
and Gertrude Atherton are no longer avail- 
able. William Morrow & Company are the 
present distributors of the Honoré Willsie 
Morrow pamphlet. 


Items of interest to teachers and students 
of foreign languages and readers of Conti- 
nental literature appear in Foreign Language 
News, which the Foreign Language Depart- 
ment of Henry Holt & Company started in 
January of this year. Copies may be had free 
by writing to the publishers, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York. The April issue contains articles 
on Blasco Ibanez, Paul Morand’s novel, The 
Living Buddha, and Grazia Deledda, the re- 
cent winner of the Noble prize. 


Bids are invited for a practically new Mul- 
tiplex with floor stand and ten leaves, valued 
at $75. Can be used for pictures, pamphlets, 
posters, in the children’s room, at the cir- 
culation desk, or in the lobby. In perfect 
condition. Address The Wilson Company. 


Secretary Guy W. Keeling of The Library 
Association of Great Britain writes to us 
that no progress has yet been made on the 
contemplated Year’s Work in Library Studies. 
Sufficient support has not yet been received 
to warrant undertaking the preparation of 
the first volume of the series, which would 
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consist of an annual survey of the preceding 
year’s publications on librarianship in its 
widest sense. No action will be taken until 
at least 500 subscriptions are on hand. Sub- 
scriptions are solicited at 5s net to members 
of the Library Association and 7s.6d fo! non- 
members, for each annual volume. Four-year 
subscriptions are invited to insure the con- 
tinuation of the series. Subscriptions are now 
being take in this country by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 


The general topic of the A.L.A. meeting at 
West Baden will be “The Academic Train- 
ing oi the Librarian.” 


The city of Munich has a circulating li- 
brary that actually circulates. It has equipped 
an electric street car as a library sub-station, 
the first of its kind in Europe. The car 
drives slowly thru the town, halting at “cars- 
stop-here” signs just as any ordinary trolley 
car would do. People desiring to take out a 
book may enter, and the clerk in charge fills 
out the card and observes the other formal- 
ities customary in the lending and return of 
books. The route of the car as well as the 
time of its stopping at pivotal points is made 
known thru the newspapers. If the experi- 
ment proves a success, other German centcrs 
intend to adopt the scheme. 


Libraries that are troubled with books dis- 
appearing from the shelves might do well to 
follow the example of the University of Ari- 
zona library, which used the following note 
in its April bulletin under the caption, Spe- 
CIAL DECLARATION oF AMNESTY: “Monday 
morning, April 9, there will appear in the 
lobby of the University library a box clearly 
not placed there for ornamental purposes. 
This is our ‘Amnesty Box’ in which may be 
placed all books and magazines which have 
been taken from the library by mistake or 
without permission. No fines, no questions, 
no remarks of any kind will result from the 
return of such books to the ‘Amnesty Box’ 
during ‘Amnesty Week.’” The Library Road- 
runner of the University of Arizona library 
admirably fulfills its purpose of serving as 
“a connecting link between the University li- 
brary and those persons, students and libra- 
rians, who are interested in what the library 
is doing.” It is edited by the reference li- 


brarian, Alvan W. Clark, who was formerly 
with The Wilson Company. 


Commenting on the much-discussed pur- 
chase of the Alice in Wonderland manuscript 
by Dr. Rosenbach, George Parker Winship 
writes in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
“American librarians frequently indulge in a 
practice which is hardly illegal but is dis- 
tinctly unethical, because their institutional 
poverty forces them to it, of requesting book- 
sellers and even private buyers not to bid on 
items that the library wants. Quite as often 
as not, this does not do the library any good, 
because some unforeseen bidder walks off 
with the prize, at a figure beyond the library’s 
limit and under what the other buyer might 
have given. There can be very little doubt 
that this is what would have happened at this 
recent London sale if both Dr. Rosenbach and 
Mr. Wells had ‘tactfully’ stayed out of the 
bidding. They did the only honest and 
straightforward thing to do, which was to 
enter the public sale and compete openly to 
the limit of their resources and judgment.” 


The High-School Science Library for 1928, 
by Hanor A. Webb, reprinted from the Pea- 
body Journal of Education for March, 1928, 
is a useful list of science books of 1927 rec- 
ommended for the high school library by the 
editor of Current Science. The price of the 
pamphlet, which is obtainable from the Pea- 
body Journal of Education, is ten cents. 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has issued a circular on Library Extension 
in the United States. The plan and program 
were devised by the Federation’s Committee 
on Library Extension, of which Mrs. Allen 
H. Suggett is chairman. The circular and 
further information on library service plans 
and programs in the United States may be 
obtained from Mrs. Suggett, 850 Francisce 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


Among the recent A.L.A. publications are 
a short pamphlet, Standards and Curricula in 
School Librarianship, and a good-sized col- 
lection of material on Newspaper Publicity 
for a County Library Campaign. The latter is 
Part II of a County Library Campaign Hand- 
book. 
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| ANNOUNCEMENT 


E are receiving letters of inquiry as to what we are to do about up-to-the- 
minute indexing and indexing of forthcoming matter in periodicals. 


In the January 1927 number of the Readers’ Guide we asked for opinions on 
this question, and we have intended to experiment with the problem as soon as 
, the burden of the United States Catalog is off our hands. 


First-rate indexing, of course, cannot be done in advance of publication, when 
| only the contents pages are available for examination. The published magazine 
must be before the indexer if accurate subject headings are to be made instead 
of guessed at, if inclusive pages are to be given, and if the index is to be com- 
plete, reliable, and permanent. 





3ut if advance indexing is worth while despite these difficulties, we are willing 
to undertake it. If our subscribers desire it, we propose to publish a supple- 
ment to the Guide, indexing late current and forthcoming periodicals, to be 
. bound with the monthly numbers but set off by being printed at the end of the 
; volumes on a colored paper. Then, after consulting the main alphabet, if one 
wanted later or forthcoming articles, one would look for the same subject in the 
colored supplement bound into the same issue. 


) we plan to include such a supplement in the July number of the Guide, or, if 





4 / possible, to send out sample sheets earlier. If this supplement is found to be 
; / the best plan and generally approved, it will be continued. 

j Other plans would be the publishing of semimonthly or weekly supplements 
i which might keep close to publication date with standard entries. 


New Debate Material 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Compiled by LAMAR T. BEMAN 
(Reference shelf, Vol. V, No. 7. 90c.) 





LMOST every year the Mississippi River goes over its banks, and every 
five or six years it overflows in a great and destructive flood. 


Only extensive and expensive engineering works on the lower Mississippi will 
prevent floods. The cost is estimated at $296,400,000 in addition to the cost of 
land for right of way and the claims for damages. 





The chief difference of opinion on the subject of flood control is as to who 
shall pay the cost. The army engineers recommend that the federal govern- 
ment pay $258,960,000, and that the seven states and their local governments 
pay $37,440,000, provide the land, and assume all claims for damages. This is 
approved by President Coolidge and the Mississippi River Commission, but vig- 
orously opposed by practically all the congressmen and other leaders from the 
flood states, who demand that the federal government assume entire responsi- 
bility and pay the entire cost. 


Thus not only the Mississippi Basin but the whole country is concerned in 
this problem. 


Selected articles, bibliographies, and briefs are included in the volume. 
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The 1926-27 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Will be sent FREE OF CHARGE 


to all who have purchased both 
Parts I and II of the Catalog 


It will contain : 
A classified list, with notes, containing entries for about 485 
books and 425 pamphlets, most of which were published in 
1926 and 1927, and of which 160 are starred as being especially 
suitable for the smaller school. 


A full dictionary catalog, including analyticals, to these same 
books. 


This first supplement to the new complete Catalog, a 
volume of approximately 175 pages, will be included with 
all orders received for the Complete 1-volume catalog or 
for Part Il. 


To those who have not purchased the complete catalog, 
it will be sold at $1.50. 


Prices on the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries : 
Complete 1-volume edition containing Part | Classified List, and 
Part Il: Dictionary Catalog. xii,222 pius vi,346 pp. buckram $12. 


Sold also on the Service Basis. 
Part I: Classified List. xviii,280p. Bound in cloth, $2.50. Post- 


paid. 
Part I1: Dictionary Catalog. vi,349p. $9.50. Also sold on the Serv- 


ice Basis. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
958 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 














